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THE TEST TUBE BOYS — A sign of the times in Asia is the mounting list 
of tribes and peoples whose young folk have gotten beyond the stage of 
wanting to be lawyers and politicians and who are ready to study science. 


THE PEPPERMINT PEOPLE 


Home fires burn warmly in the hearts of the mountain Indians. 


BY JOSEPH J. RICKERT, M.M. 


m@ SOMEBODY has calculated that a 
priest can care for a thousand peo- 
ple. At that rate, Father George 
Krock was doing the work of about 
thirty priests when I was assigned 
to give him a hand in his rambling 
parish of Chiantla, Guatemala. 

This place reminds me of Julius 
Caesar’s Gaul except that all Chi- 
antla is divided into not three but 
four parts. There are three Indian 
groups and a fourth of Ladinos. The 
architects for the tower of Babel 
bequeathed us four problems: we 
have to learn three distinct lan- 
guages after we conquer Spanish. 

The only similarity in the tongues 
of these different tribes is their sys- 
tem of numbers. That might be 
due to their talking price in the 
market places. It might mean that 
all were originally one language. 
The Indians of Todos Santos call 
me Pagro; the Aguacatecos insist on 
Pale; a third group goes cute and 
hails me with the title Papacito 
(“Little Papa” to them but it sounds 
like ‘“‘Popeye” to me). 

The most interesting and pictur- 
esque tribe in the Chiantla parish 
are the Todos Santos Indians. They 
live up here in the heart of the 
Cuchumatanes Mountains. Their 
village was once a landmark on the 











King’s Highway from Guatemala 
to Mexico. Several books have been 
written about these people. Thomas 
Gage mentions spending a night at 
Todos Santos in 1627, on his jaunt 
from Mexico to Guatemala. Maude 
Oakes wrote two books on her ex- 
periences in 
the pueblo. To 
appreciate 
these Indians, 
you must see 
them in color. 





‘OUR ADDRESS? - 


ing time down in the fincas on the 
coastal lowlands of Guatemala. 
Every day truckloads of Indians 
leave these parts. The men are on 
their way to their summer homes. 
They live and work on coffee plan- 
tations until their debts are paid. 

The Indians 
who have 
learned a bit 
of the mystery 
of the printed 
word, assure 





The men wear us that they 
7 gee - will continue 
stri pants. _ to study the 
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Krock visits 
the village of Todos Santos often. 
While there he operates a small 
clinic. Before one visit, the Indians 
sent him word that they had fixed 
up the road for the visit of the 
Pagro. Father Krock had visions of 
traveling on something like the 
Jersey Turnpike, without toll 
houses. Rude was the awakening. 

Father Krock has whipped up 
their enthusiasm to the point where 
they are ready to put a tile floor in 
the church. Already collected for 
the purpose is the sum of $250. 

The eastern part of the parish 
has for its hub the pueblo of Agua- 
catan. There are some twenty-three 
aldeas and a population of about 
12,000. Aguacatan’s notable build- 
ings are a small church and the 
ruins of what must have been a 
beautiful temple about three hun- 
dred years ago. 

These are the dog days here in 
the highlands, for it is coffee pick- 


there, and 
teach it to their acquaintances. 
They are generous in sharing what 
little they know. It is touching to 
see children teaching their pals the 
intricacies of making the Sign of 
the Cross. I remember being kept 
awake until one in the morning, 
while a man rehearsed his disciples 
in the “Our Father” and the “Act 
of Contrition.” 

The Indians who speak Quiche 
have the best grasp on Catholicism 
of any of the tribes in these parts. 
They are delighted to have the 
Padres visit them, for that means a 
chance to receive the sacraments. 
Some of them spend three hours on 
the road each Sunday, to attend 
Mass at the central parish. This 
long walk without breakfast is no 
small sacrifice. I told them about 


the new privilege of taking coffee 
before they 2 tn home. 
“No, Papacid, ” they said, “we 


have to do some ocean 
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The central parish runs a school 
for catechists. Candidates from all 
the scattered settlements come to 
Chiantla once a year; they live and 
study at the mission, learning what 
to teach the people back home. 

This once-a-year course is fol- 
lowed up by weekly meetings. The 
head catechists attend Sunday Mass 
here in Chiantla. Afterwards the 
padre gives them the lesson for that 
week. On Monday there is a meeting 
in the different villages; all the 
catechists’ helpers are present, and 
the lesson is explained to them. 
From Tuesday to Saturday, in the 
evenings there is house-to-house vis- 
itation by the helpers. Each man 
has five families to visit. The rosary 
is recited and the lesson for the 
week repeated. 

The catechist from Todos Santos 
came in yesterday to report. He 
has eighteen marriages ready for 
the next fiesta. If past experience is 
a guide, that means first confessions 
and Communions for the blushing 
brides and the grooms. Each couple 
will be accompanied by their six or 
seven children. 

Getting the Faith back to normal 
is a long row to hoe. An Indian 
came to the rectory not long ago. 
He wanted me to bless a box for him. 

“What kind of box?” I asked. 

““A box for a dead person. No- 
body died yet but he’s awful sick. 
We want the box ready.” 

I finally convinced him that it 
would be nice to give the old man 
the Last Sacraments. 

“Right!” he said. “Better to die 
with the blessing of God.” 

He ran off to get a horse for the 
sick call. I never saw him again. 
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LADY, ARE YOu RCH? 


“Any old papers, lady?” 

I wanted to say no, until I saw 
their feet — thin little sandals 
crusted with sleet. “Come in and 
I'll give you some cocoa.” Their 


sandals left marks on the floor. — | 


I gave them each a steaming 
cup. They paige it down. The 
boy looked 
a flat voice, ‘ Es 

‘“Am I rich? Mi 
looked at the shabby slip covers. 

“Your cups match your sau- 
cers,” said the girl. Her voice was 
old with a sae that was, riot 
of the stomach. : 

They left then, holding bun- 
dles of paper against the wind. 
They hadn’t said thank you. 


.They had done more. 


Plain pottery cups and saucers 
— but they matched. I tested the _ 
See and stirred the gravy. 
toes and brown gravy, a roof 
over our heads and my man with 
a steady job — these things 
The anadely of the littl 
prints: ee 
sandals were still wet upon my 
hearth, when I came to tidy the 
front room. I let them be. I want 


_ them there to remind me if I ever 


how very rich J really am. 
for this to Hot Sauce] 
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@ “ruis 1s 1T,” I thought. “This is 
the most miserable refugee hut 
among all the thousands that dot 
Hong Kong’s hillsides.” I was on 
Jardine Hill, visiting the refugees, to 
see which family’s need was greatest. 

The “‘house” chosen was six feet 
by six feet. Its roof was level with 
my shoulder. The back wall was a 
clay bank. Inside, all was murky 
darkness. There were no windows, 
no chimney, no table, no chairs. 
The furniture consisted of two bed 
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SIN 
YUNG 
GETS A 
HOUSE 


Frugal ingenuity 
turns a Hong Kong 


hovel into a home 
BY P. J. DUCHESNE 


boards, a low stool, a 
water crock. A few 
stones served as the 
family’s cooking stove. 

Mrs. Lei, a young 


This hut used to be what these tots called home. widow, owns the hut. 


She has two children: 
Sin Yung (Fairy Features), six years 
old, and her brother Sin Huen, four 
years old. The father had been dead 
six months. The mother was away 
when we called; she worked as a 
water carrier. The two children 
were roaming the hills. Later I met 
the family and caught the children 
in the accompanying photo. 

We gave the youngsters a padded 
quilt. And when the mother could 
not find work, the women of the 
Chinese Catholic Club gave food 
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Kudos to the man responsible for 


to the family, to tide them over. 
Some months later we Jearned 
that Sin Huen was sick. He had a 
very high fever, and Dr. S. C. Lam 
diagnosed the boy’s trouble as pneu- 
monia. The kind doctor’s injections 
more than likely saved the boy’s life. 
We showed a visiting American 
editor the Chai Wan Resettlement 
Area. He was impressed by the fire- 
ag house we were able to build 
or $850 in local currency. When 
we sold him that this equaled $142 
in American money, he said, “T’ll 
give someone a house.” He did. 
The area where the widow lived 
was not then designated for clear- 
ance so the house we built waited 
empty several months until Sin 
Yung, Sin Huen and their mother 
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providing this n 
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ew home for the 


became registered squatters. Last 
week the red tape was unsnarled, 
and we moved them to Chai Wan. 
The widow had no trouble carrying 
all that was worth moving. 

“Aren’t you going to “le the bed 
boards?” we asked. 

“ns aren’t ours,” was the re- 
ply. ‘“They are borrowed.” 

Now the family has a house. In- 
tide, there are bed boards, a table, 

benches and a small kerosene 

stove. Sin Yung attends the Mary- 
knoll Sisters’ soloed for refugee chil- 
dren, Mrs.. Lei has a steady job 
with the Sanitation Department. 

“Thank you, Mr. Editor!” says 
Mrs. Lei to the kind journalist who’ 
made it possible for her and the 
children to have a house. 
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“What AreWeGoing ToDo?” 


asks Sister Philip John. Father Frederick Walker stands before the only 


part of Chillan’s parochial school that survived a severe earthquake. 
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Boston, Chicago and Los Angeles, in the persons of Father Walker, 
Sister Mary Henrietta and Sister Philip John plan to rebuild the school. 


The sacristy makes a poor substitute for a classroom while the new 
school is going up. Desks are jammed up against the vestment cases. 














First graders came out on top; their section of the school has now been 
completed (above). Meanwhile, Father Walker’s weekly visits to each 
class (left) continue, as the construction progresses on other sections (below). 





THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


My current journey finds me here in 


Rome, in what Bishop Byrne in a letter 
to Bishop James Anthony Walsh in 
1922 called “the real hub” of the uni- 
verse. Rome is eternally exhilarating. 


ago I was concerned about 
finding a means of keeping conscious 
of the problem of world conversion, of 
finding some formula to prevent local 
preoccupations from obstructing the 
world vision. For a while I kept a small 
map of the world in my breviary, 
marking a country a day for prayer 
and for special interest. The practice 
would continue for a while, and then it 
would drop, though I never completely 
abandoned it. 

A year or so ago, I decided to make 
the practice more definite. I got myself 
a small diary, the kind with maps of 
the various continents. I started from 
New York and traced a line to the 
various capitals of the world, “remain- 
ing” two days in each place. My prin- 
cipal objective was to make myself 
conscious of the human family, its 
problems, its grievances, its needs, 
material and spiritual. In each country, 
I select in my mind one particular in- 
dividual as the object of my day’s 
prayer, remembering him in my Mass 
and asking that he be the object of all 
the prayers said by Maryknollers, 
wherever they are, for my intentions. 

It’s great fun making = de voyages 
of fancy. It is likewise a sobering ex- 
perience, for it k one alive to 
ples’ problems in different parts of the 
world. When Our Lord on the way to 
Calvary — His sufferings to say 


a few words of comfort to the women of 
Io 


Jerusalem, He was providing us with a 
model for our own conduct. He was 
telling us to put ourselves in the place 
of others, to feel for them and with 
them, to share their poverty, their 
pain, their shame, their neglect, their 
ignorance, their sensitiveness, their 
feeling of inferiority, and their resent- 
ment. He also wants us to share with 
them their joys, satisfactions, accom- 
plishments. 


Such a practice, I find, makes us react 
sympathetically to others, instead of 
critically. By ie accident of birth, we 
Americans were born in a country that 
has the largest acreage of cultivated 
land in the world, while many other 

ersons live in areas with far too little 
ind to feed them. America has ap- 
proximately three planted acres per 
person, while China has but two-fifths 
of an acre for each. Who knows — per- 
haps such a practice will induce us to 
do something about these problems: 
to talk about them, to agitate for some 
action, or at least to pray for such a 
solution. 

With such a practice, I think the 
words of the “Gur Father” will be- 
come more meaningful to us. A habit 
of this kind insures a constant remem- 
brance that we are members of the 
human family and that we have a re- 
sponsibility for other people’s needs. 

















“BUSINESS IS GOOD!" says the live-wire smile of this alert shoe- 
shine, a Guatemalan boy. His bare feet remind us that most of this world’s 
children don't have the luxurious experience of owning a pair of shoes. 












It was a rainy 
day when Nobuo 
Miyakoda went 
limping up to the 
house where an 
old French mis- 
sioner lived. An 
accident to No- 
buo’s leg had 
confined the high-school lad to bed 
for weeks. To the time, he had 
read The Origin of Truth. This had 
led him directly to the door of the 
priest. 

Nobuo brought a friend with him, 
reasoning that truth would be good 
for the friend, too. Both were even- 
tually baptized at a grand cere- 
mony in the mission church. 

Nobuo took the name Simon forty 
years ago. The old French priest 
who baptized him was telli An the 
story the other day. He feels a spe- 
12 








Four 
Portraits 


After the winter of suffering, 


came a spring of achievement. 
BY CLEMENT HANSAN, M.M. 


cial kinship with the lad he bap- 
tized so many years ago because 
converts were few in those days. 
Rarer still were ones like Simon 
who became Father Miyakoda. He 
has spent twenty-five years, telling 
others about the Origin of Truth. 


March into Tomorrow. 





Two young sol- 
diers were strol- 
ling down a To- 
kyo street one 
day, fifty-four 
years ago. They 
came upon a sign 
that invited them 
to come in and 
learn about the Catholic Church. 

Said one to the other, “Let’s give 
it a try.” 

Each of the soldiers persevered 
and was baptized. In due course, 
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each convert’s marriage was blessed 
by the priest. One soldier’s son be- 
came a priest. 

The other soldier had even more 
to be thankful for. God called two 
of his sons to the altar; one of his 
daughters became a nun. 

One of his sons is now Bishop 
Furuya, the kindly zealous leader 
of the diocese of Kyoto, under whose 
aegis some forty-seven Maryknol- 
lers are privileged to work. 

Mr. Furuya died during a bomb- 
ing raid during World War II, while 
he and his wife were making a visit 


to the Blessed Sacrament. 





He Became a Symbol. 


I met his moth- 
er the other day. 
This gracious 
lady told me 
about her son, 
Father John 
Ueda. John was 
raised in a re- 
mote village, far 
from the nearest church. A mission- 
er came to say Mass in the village 
as often as he could. There were 
times when they could hear Mass 
only once a year. 

The mother says that it was thanks 
to the missioner that her family 
preserved the Faith. The missioner 
encouraged her son’s vocation. 

Father Ueda had to put away his 
cassock when the Government con- 
scripted him into the Japanese 








Army. during World War IL. He 
se in the Philippine campaign. 
After the surrender, Father Ueda 
instructed and baptized many con- 
demned’ Japanese prisoners. The 
temper of this fine priest’s zeal was 
forged in fire. He came out of the 
furnace famous for his kindness. 


Altar of Sacrifice. 


Paul Oka grew 
up in Manchuria, 
the son of zealous 
Catholic parents. 
The Maryknoll 
Fathers, who 
worked in that 
part of Manchu- 
ria, encouraged 
him in his aspirations to become a 
priest. Thanks to Bishop Lane’s 
help, Paul was able to attend the 
seminary in Tokyo, Japan. 

In 1938, he was conscripted into 
the Army. Hard were the rigors of 
combat, the months when he could 
not attend Mass or receive the sac- 
raments. There were happy occa- 
sions when he was able to befriend 
missioners caught in the harsh back- 
wash of war. Through it all he clung 
to his hope of becoming a priest. 
Paul was a major when he got his 
honorable discharge in 1945. He 
returned to the seminary and 
reached his goal in December of 
1951. The long awaited day arrived 
when Father Paul Oka could raise 
his hands at the altar of sacrifice. 








“Tf Americans were to realize that mission work is the ordinary, normal life of the 
Church, our seminaries could not contain the applicants who would offer 


themselves.” 
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— Bishop Ford 
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A Korean Sister dresses the burns this little boy suffered in the 
recent fire that ravaged a hillside of squatters’ huts outside of Pusan. 


Close Friends With Want & 


@ “ony the person who has been there can understand the full 
impact of the war upon the Korean civilian population,” said 
General Van Fleet. “Four years of fighting have resulted in 
nearly one million civilian casualties, the complete destruction 
of 500,000 homes, nine million dislocated people, 100,000 
‘orphans and 30,000 amputees. Staggering as these figures are, 
they are more than mere numbers. Each of them is a man, 
woman or child, with the same hopes and aspirations of all the 
people throughout the world. Each of them has willingly given 
of both himself and his substance to fight communism.” 


A KOREAN PICTORIAL REPORT BY ELIZABETH REID 
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Above: Father Joseph Connors distributes blankets to the needy refugees. 
Left: Sister Herman Joseph plus kindness equals a Korean waif’s warm smile. 


~ oe gag 


A symbol of the undaunted spirit of South Korea is this pipe merchant. His 
shop was a war casualty, so now he displays his wares by the side of the road. 





She’s telling Msgr. Carroll that she and her sister won’t go to an orphan- i 
age; they prefer to make a home of their own out of a wrecked train coach. 


Stray grains of rice on the railroad’s loading platform can mean steaming 
bowls of rice. It takes him all morning to get enough for his day’s fare. 








Warming the hungry heart of this: little girl is the compassion that 
Christ urges on His followers for those who are close friends of want. 
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Don’t Ignore the Man 


on Formosa 


AH due regard to the 2,500,006 mainianders but the 6,500,000 


Taiwanese ask that they, too, have a place in the life of Formosa. 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


@ IN TAIPEH — capital of Taiwan— 
Father Francis O’Neill lives in half 
a house. The other half of this for- 
mer residence of an affluent Japa- 
nese merchant is occupied by a Chi- 
nese kindergarten. It is an intrigu- 
ing place, the walls of its courtyard 
covered with pictures of huge, 
storybook animals. It is a house of 
rollicking, screeching children, of 
endless piano lessons, of games from 
nine to four. 

Everybody who has anything to 
do with the kindergarten is a main- 
lander; that is, a Chinese driven 
from mainland China by the Red 
conquest and established in Taiwan 
until the day when the Reds may 
be defeated and the free Chinese 
may go back. 

There are two million such main- 
landers in Taiwan. One million live 
in northern Taiwan, in the vicinity 
of Taipeh; the city holds a concen- 
tration of half a million of the 
northern segment. In central Tai- 
wan, another 25% of the two million 
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live; and in the south the remain- 
ing 25%. 

But there are others beside the 
mainlanders on Formosa: there are 
six and a half million others. These 
are the Taiwanese. 

“Are you here to cail on the 
boarders or to meet the family?” 
asked a Formosan, with a twinkle 
in his eye. There is a big story be- 
hind this question. The Taiwanese 
are not hostile toward the Chinese 
mainlanders but they experience 
irritation toward them. They feel 
that the mainlanders are not really 
interested in Taiwan. 

“To the Taiwanese,” one man 
explained to me, “the mainlanders 
are like a busload of New Yorkers 
camped in a Vermont viliage be- 
cause their bus broke down.” 

The Taiwanese are Chinese by 
descent. Their ancestors came to 
Taiwan from China a little earlier 
than the Quebec people crossed the 
ocean from France to their New 
World home. Their ties with China 
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are as tenuous as those of the Quye- 
bequots with France. The bulk of the 
Taiwanese emigrated from south- 
ern Fukien province, and thus 70% 
of the islanders speak Hoklo. The 
remaining 30% came from a little 
farther south in China, from the 
Hakka country of Kwangtung, and 
they speak the language of that sec- 
tor. Both Hoklo yn § akka are 
much different from Mandarin, the 
official language of China. Mission- 
ers who attempt to approach the 
Taiwanese solely by Mandarin get 
a chilly reception in the Taiwanese 
countryside. 

“tis toomuch,” says Maryknoll’s 
Father Michael O’Connor, “‘to ex- 
pect the pagan Formosan native to 
listen willingly to Catholic doctrine 
preached in Mandarin Chinese. If 
he is going to listen to it at all, it 
must be presented to him in his own 
language.” 

Taiwan is an island about half the 
size of Ireland. For 
over half a century, it 
was ruled by a tow 
anese; and thus, as I 
rode with Father 
O’Neill and other 
Maryknollers along its 
beautiful tree-lined 
roads, I found that its 
vehicles are half Chi- 
nese and half Japanese. 
In its use of the bicycle, 
for instance, it follows 
the propensities of the 
japanese. One of the 
sights of Tokyo is the 
acrobatic stunting Jap- 
anese delivery boys 
achieve with bundles 
on their bicycles. So in 
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Taiwan. As Father O’Neill and I 
rode along the highway we passed 
a boy with three huge poultry 
baskets — one on his right handle 
bar, one on his left, one behind; and 
in each basket, he had stuffed ten 
fat living hens. 

From the Japanese, too, the Tai- 
wanese lea: tidiness and thus, in 
both city and country, there are evi- 
dences usually of thrifty neatness. 
The Taiwanese, like both Chinese 
and Japanese, are excellent farmers. 
In the south it was harvest time, 
and half the width of the cement 
roads was closed to traffic and was 
being employed for drying and win- 
nowing grain. 

Hard-working as everybody is, 











the fact remains that only with diffi- 
culty (due principally, of course, to 
the heavy outlay necessary for arma- 
ments) can Nationalist China in 
Taiwan hope to establish a bal- 
anced economy. 

Father Frank O'Neill, the only 
Maryknoller resident in Taipeh, 
won my admiration for his tireless 
comings and goings as national 
director of Catholic War ReliefServ- 
ices, in which task he works under 
Monsignor Swanstrom of New York. 
The Taiwanese do not suffer from 
the gross indigence that character- 
izes mainland China’s poor. But 
Formosa has its poverty, and it is 
fine to see the world Church organ- 
ized to help relieve it. 

Late one afternoon I descended 
from the train at Miaoli, and found 
Father Charles Hilbert awaiting 
me. A chunky Taiwanese woman 
wheeled me to the attractive Mary- 
knoll mission, where Fathers Hil- 
bert and William O’Brien operate 
a reading room for grownups and a 
game room for children. Miaoli is 
in Hakka country, and thus those 
two priests are completely at home 
there, since both are from Bishop 
Ford’s mission of Kaying, China, 
which was Hakka-speaking. 

Father Hilbert has been a good 
missioner all his life; and in Miaoli, 
I found him as deeply engrossed in 
discovering the key to men’s hearts 
as he was a quarter of a century 
ago, when beginning his career in 
Kaying. 

“Knowing what I know today,” 
.. he remarked, “‘if I were starting my 
mission work over again, I would 
find out everything I could about 
what the people do and say and 
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think, in order to get as close as pos- 
sible to my people to bring about 
their conversion.” 

Here is the principle of mission- 
ary accommodation stated in simple 
language. To win men’s hearts, the 
missioner must get as close as pos- 
sible to his people. Everywhere in 
Asia and Africa today, thoughtful 
missioners are insisting on this re- 
quirement: they must know their 
people, be close in affection to their 
people, and then they can hope to 
bring them to God. 

“What seems to be bringing suc- 
cess to you and Father O’Brien?” 
I asked. 

There were several reasons, 
Father Hilbert explained. We dis- 
cussed five. 

First, as Americans, the two are 
acceptable among the Taiwanese, 
because Americans are known in 
Taiwan as people who are bent on 
fairness and justice. 

Secondly, they are friendly. 
“Father Bill sometimes plays with 
the children for hours,” Father 
Hilbert remarked. “I pick up com- 
ments everywhere: “The priest is 
very kind’; ‘Father O’Brien is very 
warmhearted.’ ” 

Thirdly, the Taiwanese feel a 
need for religion. “Religion is nec- 
essary,” they say. “I must have 
something to teach my children.” 

Each Sunday a pagan business- 
man brings his two children to 
Mass on his bicycle; one riding the 
handle bars, the other on the rear 
seat. The man feels that they will be 
finer people if they grow up Chris- 
tians. 

Fourthly, the present political 
situation has deprived many fam- 
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ilies of a sense of security, and they 
look to God to give them strength. 

Fifthly, many know Christianity 
as a great enemy of communism. 
Cardinal Spellman told Chiang 
Kai-shek, “We have a common 
cause.” ; 

Thus a typical group among the 
Miaoli baptism classes is composed 
of twenty-four people as follows: 

Four young women of rich fam- 
ilies of Miaoli, possessing education 
and desiring to be Christians; one 
young woman field worker — who 
first came with a great bouquet of 
flowers on Holy Thursday without 
knowing it was a feast day, and was 
so pleased to find she had done a 
good thing that she now comes reg- 
ularly; eight army officers; three 
enlisted men in special services; one 
army interpreter; one mother of a 
family; a college graduate; three 
high-school seniors; two workers in 
a glass factory. 

“It is worth noting,” said Father 
Hilbert, “that none of these are 
studying the doctrine for any ad- 
vantage other than spiritual. At the 
same time, it is good to know that 
these people have not met opposi- 
tion at home or among their friends, 
and have not in any way suffered 
social sanctions for their steps.” 

Father Hilbert now has four more 
missioners helping in his work 
among the Hakka people. However, 
the main body of Maryknollers in 
Taiwan is farther down the island, 
with headquarters in Taichung, a 
city of some 200,000 inhabitants 
with a mission territory embracing 
almost a million and a half souls. 

At Taichung I was welcomed by 
Monsignor William Kupfer, who is 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN 
@ In the bright morning sunshine, 
we visited a Buddhist temple. A 
kindly gentleman aged 73 was 
the guardian. He offered us 
chairs, and we had a few words 
with him. We complimented him 
on the neatness of everything 
and on the attractiveness of the 
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) As we talked, he fondled two’ } 
> cute little great-grandchildren ¢ 
) who snuggled up to him. 
=: “Thank you for your kind- 
» mess,” he said. “It is for these 
) youngsters that! try todoevery- | 
thing well. Heaven will reward | 
) my loved ones if | am faithful to 
my duty.” 
) — “He would make a wonderful | 
Christian!" remarked Father 
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Jacques as we left. 
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the Prefect. Maryknollers operate a 
dozen posts in the area; three with- 
in. the central city, and the others 
outside. The band of thirty is dedi- 
cated to the dogged task of convert ~ 
making — the relentless slogging of 
God’s foot soldiers in the direct 
apostolate. To the ranks is now 
joined a team of Viatorian Fathers, 
devoted to the all-important spe- 
cialty of operating a secondary 
school. A Chinese Viatorian will be 
superior. 

From Taichung, I took away an 
enspiritirig memory of priestly apos- 
tles completely absorbed in grass- 
roots work for souls. 

““My current class of 32 converts 
consists mostly of mainlanders,”’ ex- 
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the fact remains that only with diffi- 
culty (due principally, of course, to 
the heavy outlay necessary for arma- 
ments) can Nationalist China in 
Taiwan hope to establish a bal- 
anced economy. 

Father Frank O’Neill, the only 
Maryknoller resident in Taipeh, 
won my admiration for his tireless 
comings and goings as national 
director of Catholic War ReliefServ- 
ices, in which task he works under 
Monsignor Swanstrom of New York. 
The Taiwanese do not suffer from 
the gross indigence that character- 
izes mainland China’s poor. But 
Formosa has its poverty, and it is 
fine to see the world Church organ- 
ized to help relieve it. 

Late one afternoon I descended 
from the train at Miaoli, and found 
Father Charles Hilbert awaiting 
me. A chunky Taiwanese woman 
wheeled me to the attractive Mary- 
knoll mission, where Fathers Hil- 
bert and William O’Brien operate 
a reading room for grownups and a 
game room for children. Miaoli is 
in Hakka country, and thus those 
two priests are completely at home 
there, since both are from Bishop 
Ford’s mission of Kaying, China, 
which was Hakka-speaking. 

Father Hilbert has been a good 
missioner all his life; and in Miaoli, 
I found him as deeply engrossed in 
discovering the key to men’s hearts 
as he was a quarter of a century 
ago, when beginning his career in 
Kaying. 

“Knowing what I know today,” 
he remarked, “‘if I were starting my 
mission work over again, I would 
find out everything I could about 
what the people do and say and 
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think, in order to get as close as pos- 
sible to my people to bring about 
their conversion.” 

Here is the principle of mission- 
ary accommodation stated in simple 
language. To win men’s hearts, the 
missioner must get as close as pos- 
sible to his people. Everywhere in 
Asia and Africa today, thoughtful 
missioners are insisting on this re- 
quirement: they must know their 
people, be close in affection to their 
people, and then they can hope to 
bring them to God. 

“What seems to be bringing suc- 
cess to you and Father O’Brien?” 
I asked. 

There were several reasons, 
Father Hilbert explained. We dis- 
cussed five. 

First, as Americans, the two are 
acceptable among the Taiwanese, 
because Americans are known in 
Taiwan as people who are bent on 
fairness and justice. 

Secondly, they are friendly. 
“Father Bill sometimes plays with 
the children for hours,” Father 
Hilbert remarked. “I pick up com- 
ments everywhere: “The priest is 
very kind’; ‘Father O’Brien is very 
warmhearted.’ ” 

Thirdly, the Taiwanese feel a 
need for religion. “Religion is nec- 
essary,” they say. “I must have 
something to teach my children.” 

Each Sunday a pagan business; 
man brings his two children to 
Mass on his bicycle; one riding the 
handle bars, the other on the rear 
seat. The man feels that they will be 
finer people if they grow up Chris- 
tians. 

Fourthly, the present political 
situation has deprived many fam- 
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ilies of a sense of security, and they 
look to God to give them strength. 

Fifthly, many know Christianity 
as a great enemy of communism. 
Cardinal Spellman told Chiang 
Kai-shek, “We have a common 
cause.” : 

Thus a typical group among the 
Miaoli baptism classes is composed 
of twenty-four people as follows: 

Four young women of rich fam- 
ilies of Miaoli, possessing education 
and desiring to be Christians; one 
young woman field worker — who 
first came with a great bouquet of 
flowers on Holy Thursday without 
knowing it was a feast day, and was 
so pleased to find she had done a 
good thing that she now comes reg- 
ularly; eight army officers; three 
enlisted men in special services; one 
army interpreter; one mother of a 
family; a college graduate; three 
high-school seniors; two workers in 
a glass factory. 

“It is worth noting,” said Father 
Hilbert, “that none of these are 
studying the doctrine for any ad- 
vantage other than spiritual. At the 
same time, it is good to know that 
these people have not met opposi- 
tion at home or among their friends, 
and have not in any way suffered 
social sanctions for their steps.” 

Father Hilbert now has four more 
missioners helping in his work 
among the Hakka people. However, 
the main body of Maryknollers in 
Taiwan is farther down the island, 
with headquarters in Taichung, a 
city of some 200,000 inhabitants 
with a mission territory embracing 
almost a million and a half souls. 

At Taichung I was welcomed by 
Monsignor William Kupfer, who is 
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cute little great-grandchildren 


youngsters that I try to do every- 
thing well. Heaven will reward 
my loved ones if | am faithful to 
my duty.” 

“He would make a wonderful 
» Christian!" remarked Father 
Jacques as we left. 
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the Prefect. Maryknollers operate a 
dozen posts in the area; three with- 
in. the central city, and the others 
outside. The band of thirty is dedi- 
cated to the dogged task of convert ~ 
making — the relentless slogging of 
God’s foot soldiers in the direct 
apostolate. To the ranks is now 
joined a team of Viatorian Fathers, 
devoted to the all-important spe- 
cialty of operating a secondary 
school. A Chinese Viatorian will be 
superior. 

From Taichung, I took away an 
enspiritirig memory of priestly apos- 
tles completely absorbed in grass- 
roots work for souls. 

“‘My current class of 32 converts 
consists mostly of mainlanders,”’ ex- 
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plained Father Richard Downey, at 

Tung Hsi. “You can’t very well mix 

the two. I have sixty converts to 
squeeze into a chapel that should 
seat twenty-five.” 

‘I’m in love with the Taiwanese,” 
said Father ; 
Joseph Cos- 
grove at Yuan 
Lin. “Even if 
China opened 
up tomorrow 
I'd be happy 
to stay with oi 
these people ’til the end of my 
days.” Father Frank Keelan, Father 
Cosgrove’s teammate, after a life- 
time of specialization in Mandarin, 
is tackling Hoklo, thus giving gen- 
uine testimony of enthusiasm for his 
new people. For the low figure of 
$6,000, Father Cosgrove has com- 
pleted an attractive church. 

To me our most appealing station 
is Tienchung. ‘The property is an 
old one, neatly gardened, and pos- 
sessing a convent occupied by Hun- 
garian Sisters. These distinguished 
women are two of the only seven, 
out of their community of over two 
thousand, who are now able to wear 
their religious habit. All at home in 
Hungary have been defrocked by 
Communist law. Under Sister Alma, 
Tienchung has been one of the cen- 

- ters for the extraordinary anti-goiter 
campaign conducted by several mis- 
sioners in this neighborhood. 

Tienchung is the center for the 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, the 
first community of Taiwanese reli- 
gious on the island. I met the prom- 
ising group in training under Sister 
Juventia. At Tienchung, a group of 
lay leaders is in training; changing 
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times recommend giving such help- 
ers this title, as substitute for the old 
term, catechists. 

At the Hsin Chuang Li mission in 
Taichung, Father Armand Jacques, 
a veteran of Manchuria and 

- Kwangsi, op- 
erates a lead- 
ership school. 
-He brings into 
his residence, 
} for six months 

_ at a time, a 
——- group of 
promising young 1 men candidates. 
At the end of that period, he selects 
those who measure up to his require- 
ments for the lay apostolate in his 
large district. At the town of Wu 
Feng, he operates a second training 
center for young women, providing 
a similar formation for them. 

Father Jacques’ special treat for 
me was an expedition into the moun- 
tains to visit the real Taiwanese, 
the aborigines who hail perhaps 
from Southeast Asia, perhaps from 
Oceania, and occupied this island 
long before the Fukienese arrived. 
They number about 170,000 today, 
and almost 100,000 of them dwell 
in the fastnesses of the beautiful but 
wild mountain chain that forms the 
huge backbone of Taiwan. 

“From here on; all are pagan,” 
Father Jacques remarked as we rode 
out of Wu Feng. We stopped in 
Poli, government headquarters for 
the mountain area, and met Father 
Simon Pai, a charming young priest 
from Maryknoll in Manchuria, 
trained by the Jesuits in Hong 
Kong. Father Pai had just opened a 
mission station in a shop in the 
heart of the city. 
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We chmbed the winding road 
through ever more-impossible ter- 
rain and came at last to Lu Shan, 
perched like a Swiss village amid 
Alpine grandeur. There dwelt 150 
families of aborigines, headed by a 
commandant who was likewise an 
aborigine. School let out as we 
stood in the piazza, and the young- 
sters marched toward us, singing a 
song. Then teacher dismissed them, 
and with a cheer they dashed off — 
only to discover us and gather about 
us with dancing smiles and friendly 
antics. I wished with all my heart 
that I could speak to them. 

Taiwan’s aborigines are divided 
into some ten tribes, and the tribe 
with the worst reputation is this one 
behind Taichung. 

- After leaving Taichung, I visited 
the Paiwan tribe in the south, 40 
miles from Kaohsiung. Among this 
tribe, Father Saez, of the Spanish 
Dominicans, has 350 catechumens. 

Most of the aborigines are small 
of build but there are large-framed 
individuals as well. All have straight 
eyes, as distinct from the slanted 
ones of Chinese and Japanese. Many 
of the older folk have green tattoo- 
ing on their faces. In the mountain 
regions, the aborigines’ dress is rak- 
ish, usually made of uncolored 
native cloth. But when fixed up for 
town, the younger folk dress well 
and are distinctly attractive. 

Father Jacques and I continued 
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on our way, passing other villages 
and examining farms as we drove. 
The houses are poorly constructed 
of planking on poles, with grass 
roofs. Most of the fields are at ver- 
tiginous angles on mountainsides. 
There is terracing of a sort but none 
of the flat-bed terracing such as is 
found.in other parts of Asia. Steep 
angles notwitlistanding, we saw 
water buffaloes sedately drawing 
plows in places where we thought 
they should tumble over and roll 
down into the valley. 

We reached our stopping place 
for the night after crossing a suspen- 
sion bridge at a dizzy height over a 
racing torrent. A lone cock’s crow 
awoke us next morning, and we 
celebrated Mass on an improvised 
altar. Possibly it was the first time 
that the Holy Sacrifice was offered 
at this spot in the mountains. Our 
journeying continued among the 
strange people, until we left the , 


~ reservation and entered another ‘of 


‘Father Jacques’ advanced posts, 
Nah Tao. There we met a second 
young Manchurian priest, Father 
Paul Yang. He immediately en- 
gaged Father Jacques in earnest 
conversation. 

“‘He says the place is hopelessly 
small,” Father Jacques explained. 

This seems to be the big story out 
of our Maryknoll mission territory 
in Taiwan: our modest quarters are 
bursting at the seams. 





““We, as the Common Father Whom the care for all the churches urges, and the 
love of Christ impels, send aloft each day ardent supplication that the reign of 
Jesus Christ, bearer of peace to'souls, to peoples and to nations, may everywhere 


triumph.” 
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— Pope Pius XII Orientales Ecclesias 
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@ FATHER JOHN CURRAN, MARY- Lia 
KNOLLER FROM BUTTE, MON- a gl ; 
TANA, FINDS THE EXPERIENCES 
OF HIS YOUTH IN THE COPPER 
MINES OF MONTANA INVALU- 
ABLE, AS HE LABORS FOR CHI- 
NESE REFUGEES IN HONG KONG. 

























HIS CONSTRUCTION OF CHEAP, 
STRONG DWELLINGS TO WITH- 
STAND FIERCE TYPHOONS; AND 
HIS CLASSES IN WEAVING, EM- 
BROIDERY, TRADES, ALL BRING 
NEW HOPE TO HIS HOMELESS, 
,HUNGRY PEOPLE. 


FOR CHILDREN WHO USED fj 
TO SEARCH FOR FOOD IN{ 

GARBAGE DUMPS, HAVE %@ 
RESULTED IN MORE THAN | 
200 BAPTISMS A YEAR. 





Dear Fathers: 
Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
CO Priest 1 Brother (J Sister (Check one) 


| understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
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First Look 


@ time is the white man’s burden. I 
discovered that during my visit to 
Komuge, a Maryknoll mission in 
Africa. I awoke at 5:30 one morning 
to the tune of drums. In my inno- 
cence, I said to Father Wille, ‘““The 
party must be about over.” 

“Oh, no!” he replied. “It’s just 
getting started.” 

Visiting Fathers Edward Bratton 
and Arthur Wille, I was having my 
first look at Komuge. This mission 
was started in 1952, among some 
20,000 Basimbiti people. Komuge 
is an ideal site for a mission because 
it is here that Joannes, the Christian 
king, holds sway. 

Beginnings in Komuge were sim- 
ple. The first living quarters of the 
two priests were primitive; yet the 
building program started with a 
school, which was completed last 
January. Meanwhile the missioners 
lived out of suitcases and offered the 
Holy Sacrifice on a Mass kit. 

When it came time to start build- 
ing a church, Father Bratton could 
not hire any laborers. The Chris- 
tians came to his rescue and volun- 
teered their services. I saw men, 
women and children busy at work, 
building a home for the Blessed 
Sacrament in Komuge. 

Such devotion on the part of the 
native Catholics indicates the great 
future of the Church in Africa. The 
Catholics are poor but independent. 
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at Komuge 





They no longer admire the white 
man but they have a deep respect 
for the priests. 

All Africa is in the throes of a 
social revolution. The people are 
dissatisfied. Wages are low but 
clothes are expensive. The health 
problem is serious; seven out of ten 
babies die before they reach the age 
of three. 

Certain terrorist elements are try- 
ing to make Africans turn the clock 
back. The average native, however, 
feels that “one cannot make the sun 
die in the land of his birth.” 

The missioner’s acts of kindness 
and devotion to his people are the 
only barriers between social up- 
heaval and social uplift. These acts 
of kindness must be seen, because 
the native thinks in concrete terms. 
He does not understand the value 
of boiling water, but he knows the 
meaning of medicine applied to an 
ulcerated foot. He may not under- 
stand education but he does appre- 
ciate a school that will enable his 
children to obtain a better job and 
a more comfortable life than he as a 
father can enjoy. 

The theory of a native clergy is 
not altogether clear to the Africans. 
But even the non-Christians are 
thrilled to know that some of their 
own are trained to teach them ac- 
cording to their traditional behavior 
patterns. 
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Feathered and furry creatures 
fill its nooks with life and song. 


BY JOHN F. WALSH, M.M. 


@ WHEN OnE thinks of our Blessed 
Mother, he thinks only of the good 
and the beautiful. It is the same 
when one tries to do something that 
will honor the Mother of Fair Love 
and Holy Hope. She is held by her 
children far beyond all praise, and 
their feeble efforts are enriched by 
the one for whom the efforts are 
made. She is our Mother and de- 
lights to see us placing at her feet the 
little of which we are capable, when 
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offered in true love and admiration. 

There are two beauty spots at 
Maryknoll’s Novitiate in colorful 
and attractive New England. It is 
just north of Boston, on the Concord 
River in Bedford Village. The first 
is our new chapel, designed and 
built entirely by Maryknollers — 
priests, Brothers and novice-stu- 
dents. The other — it is of this we 
now write —is Mary’s Garden, 
located near the chapel. 

As you enter the garden, you are 
greeted by Our Lady in the grotto 
with Saint Bernadette kneeling 
nearby. The grotto is a rugged piece 
of masonry, worked out and erected 
by one of the novice-students. It is 
covered with ivy and surrounded by 
a smooth lawn and evergreens. 
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Multi-colored and different seasonal 
flowers are on all sides: as you walk 
through the garden, you pass a life- 
size statue of St. Joseph. The quiet 
stroller along the paths is apt to dis- 
cover that he 
is not alone. 


who are privileged to live here at 
Maryknoll Novitiate. The choice 
spot extends a gracious invitation to 
meditate and rest a little in the 
heavenly company of our Lady, in 
whose honor it 
flourishes. 


At the outer 
edges of the 
garden, there 
is an occa- 
sional pheas- 
ant. He waits 


SOUTH AMERICA 


will be saved by South Americans; 
Africa, by Africans. Maryknoil is 
educating boys of both continents 
for the ; Each seminari- 


an’s training costs $150 a year. 


Outdoor 
Stations of the 
Cross have 
been erected 
along a pine- 
needle walk, 


until you are 

almost upon him before he takes off 
with a brisk flurry of wings. Many 
other birds are found: starlings and 
sparrows in profusion; bluebirds 
with a tinge of slate grey in their 
feathers; woodpeckers at work 
sounding out promising tree trunks; 
neat and trim humming birds dart- 
ing back and forth with their light- 
ning-rapid thrusts, seeking proven- 
der for their slight, slender, stream- 
lined bodies. On a rare day, you 
may chance upon a brilliant cardi- 
nal—marvelous beauty and match- 
less singer that he is. 

The birds are not all. There is 
no end of chipmunks and squirrels, 
which often challenge with staccato 
chattering from a distance your pas- 
sage through their pleasing domain. 
As you pause or stroll quietly, recit- 
ing your rosary in front of the beau- 
tiful Prieta, frequently you will have 
a silent and rather solemn-visaged 
onlooker in the presence of a rab- 
bit, quietly sitting there and munch- 
ing some choice blades of grass. 
Thus it appears that the garden has 
its charm and attraction for feath- 
ered and furry friends. 

Mary’s Garden also beckons those 
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under the 
shade of the towering firs and pines. 
The stations traverse a semi-circu- 
lar path and end at the northwest 
tip of the garden. 

There on a little knoll is a neat 
cottage, with a stove for the fall and 
winter months, and all screened in 
to make it more pleasant in the late 
spring and summer. One could go 
far, indeed, without coming upon a 
lovelier spot for helpful rest and 
rejuvenating relaxation. Our priests 
and novices and occasional visiting 
priests and Brothers find it just such 
a place. 

And as they meditate and pray 
here, they beg our Blessed Mother 
to spread her heavenly protection 
and care even to the far corners of 
the earth, and to send out from our 
novitiate apostolic hearts and souls 
inflamed with one desire — to en- 
kindle the fire that her Divine Son 
came to cast on the earth. 

Drop in and see us! We most 
gladly invite all to come and visit 
with us a while in Mary’s Garden. 
We shall have a warm welcome 
ready for every friend of Maryknoll 
whether from Maine or California, 
or any point in between. 
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@ “ir I could have had a younger 
brother, I would have wanted one 
just like Padre Mac,” said a Mary- 
knoller recently. 

Padre Mac is the type of person 
one likes to have around: a good 
listener, unobtrusive, intelligent, 
pious, understanding — with a 
smile that lights up his face. In 
spite of his apparent youth (after 
all, he’s getting older every year, 
too, like the rest of us!) there’s a 
lot of common sense packed into 
that young head of his. 

Father Thomas McDermott came 
to Chile following his ordination, 
in 1944. He was assigned to the 
Temuco area. After the usual period 
of learning the language and cus- 
toms, he was assigned as assistant 
to the pastor in Galvarino. In time 
he took over the parish as pastor — 
without an assistant! 

It was in Galvarino that Padre 
Mac made things move. Galvarino 
is a sleepy little place in a hollow, 
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BY ARTHUR F. he Se, 






surrounded by a rim of hills. Mary- 
knollers had built a church and 
rectory but there was still some- 
thing lacking to make the parish 
an integral unit, and that was a 
school. With so many demands 
upon its purse strings, Maryknoll 
could not defray the cost of a school 
building. Padre Mac set about to 
collect the necessary funds. With 
the help of his many friends in the 
States, who were interested in this 
project, there now stands in Gal- 
varino a splendid school building. 
It’s the best in the vicinity. There 
is also a convent for the Maryknoll 
Sisters who teach there. 

The first thing one sees upon en- 
tering Galvarino, coming down the 
winding dirt road from the hilltop 
is the red tile roof of the parochial 
school, standing out proudly above 
the squat village buildings. 

- Padre Mac worked hard among 
the people of Galvarino, who had 
grown lax in the practice of their 
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religion; he realized excellent re- 
sults. His manner of dealing with 
the wayward and the indifferent 
was gentle but persuasive. His gen- 
erosity is legendary, and the deserv- 
ing poor never left his door without 
a sizable alms. Some of his fellow 
Maryknollers, at times when finan- 
cially hard pressed, have been helped 
by Padre Mac. He feels that what 
he receives is to be used for the 
benefit of the work as a whole. 

Last year Padre Mac was trans- 
ferred from Galvarino to Licanten, 
a new parish that Maryknoll took 
over in the diocese of Talca. There 
were a number of reasons why Padre 
Mac was selected to be the first 
Maryknoll pastor of this parish. 
One was that the people would have 
to become accustomed to an Ameri- 
can. Who better than little Padre 
Mac who hails from Worcester, 
Mass.? If he couldn’t win them over 

. then nobody could. His was not an 
easy assignment but we had great 
confidence he would fill the bill 
admirably, and our confidence has 
been justified. 

First of all the kitchen was moved 
from the back yard to the former 
dining room. Plumbing was also 
moved indoors. Then began the job 
of tearing off the old wallpaper 
which was hanging down in shreds; 
replastering most of the interior 
walls and painting all the doors and 
woodwork. Second hand furniture 
was bought — there was not a bit 
of furniture in the place when he 
arrived. The rectory looks like new, 
except for the floors which are the 
worse for wear and have rat holes 
visible in the corners, 

The church will have to have a 
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face-lifting. The roof leaks. And the 
tower was in such a perilous condi- 
tion because of rotted beams that 
it had to be taken down. Luckily 
that was done in time, for the tower 
could hardly have withstood the 
last earthquake. 

Although Licanten has no paro- 
chial school, Padre Mac is bringing 
the children around with movies. It 


- is quite plain to see that little Padre 


Mac, with his ready smile and twin- 
kling blue eyes, has already won the 
affection of the townsfolk who had 
all kinds of funny ideas of what an 
American Padre would be. Some 
even thought he was going to cele- 
brate Mass in English, and they’d 
be forced to listen to English ser- 
mons. They were agreeably sur- 
prised to find that their new pastor 
was not a formidable gringo, but a 
“wee broth of a priest,” with an 
engaging manner and a flare for 
speaking their language fluently. 

Padre Mac’s coming to Licanten 
has been a good thing for the parish. 
It is a help to Maryknoll’s work in 
that section of Chile, which is now 
tied up with the work being done in 
the neighboring parish of Curepto. 

He isn’t disclosing just what plans 
he has in mind for his new parish. 
I wouldn’t be surprised at all, at 
all, if in back of that disarming 
smile there isn’t generating a plan 
to build a school which will outdo 
the one in Galvarino. 

When he comes to me and asks, 
‘How about it?” I can’t say “No.” 
I’ll be quite certain he has thought 
everything out. It’s just a matter of 
time and a bit of help from his good 
friends — and presto! there will be 
the new school. 
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Just off the press... 
The dramatic story of Maryknoll and its men. 
THE MEANING OF MARYKNOLL 


Here is the book that will answer every 
_ question about Maryknoll. The history of 

_the Society, and the accomplishments of 
‘its men. Dramatically word-painted on a 
canvas that stretches across the world, the 
development, scope and spirit of Maryknoll 
is encompassed in this authentic volume. 
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by Father Nevins — 
set in the steaming 
jungle of the upper 
Amazon valley — the 
story of two boys and 
Mee. their struggle for life. 
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Five 
Little Rides 


BY NORBERT M.VERHAGEN,M.M. 


@ Five little rides through the woods 
made history for us here at an iso- 
lated mission in Central America. 
None of the five rides was as stirring 
as the famous midnight one of Paul 
Revere. All of my rides were plod- 
ding affairs, made under the hot 
midday sun, on a borrowed saddle, 
astride a borrowed mule. 

It’s not a great distance from the 
central mission to any one of the 
five outstations for which I’m re- 
sponsible. The time in the saddle 
varies from three to six hours. Each 
ride led me down one of the several 
trails that fan out from the sylvan 
center where the mission is located. 
The mule took me to five lesser 
forest villages. 

A visit from a Padre was nothing 
new to any of those villages. Occa- 
sionally in the past, they had wel- 
comed a priest who made it a point 
to stop while passing through on his 
way to somewhere else. 

What was new was that the privi- 
lege of evening Mass was being used 
for the first time. But not even this 
wonderful and presently new matter 
of the evening Mass by itself could 
cause, me to think that the five little 
rides deserve mention in the record. 
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Each ride rates special notice be- 
cause it was the first time — at least 
as far as I could discover — that the 
good people in each village had 
ever had a Padre say Mass in their 
village on Sunday. 

In times past, these Maya folk 
had learned from missioners the 
Christian practice of the Sunday 
rest from labor in the corn patches. 
Now, for the first time, they were 
being given the opportunity to use 
a part of the Lord’s day of rest to 
attend Holy Mass. 

They had been left without the 
ministrations of a priest so long that 
they needed a bit of help to appre- 
ciate the greatness of the event. We 
explained it to them on the spot, 
and they quickly understood and 
were glad. Together we gave thanks 
to God and to the Church for the 
privilege of evening Mass. 

Out here it means a great deal 
when the people in the forest vil- 
lages can have an occasional Mass 
on Sunday. What a strange situa- 
tion when five little rides became 
extraordinary by treating five vil- 
lages to Sunday Mass. 

God speed the day when Mass will 
be a normal part of their Sunday. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Days of the Giants 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH 


@ THE MISSION VOCATION is much 
less novel and arresting today than 
it was in past ages. The vocation is 
no seven-day wonder any more; 
happily, it has been robbed of much 
of its erstwhile glamour by the 
greatly altered conditions of mod- 
ern times. 

This was already true when 
Maryknoll first opened her doors 
nearly a half century ago. In the 
thought of her founders, followers 
and friends, the change was provi- 
dential, because it brought the mis- 
sion vocation that much closer to 
the average mortal and bespoke a 
wider acceptance for it. 

“One does not enlist a big collec- 
tion of angelic heroes and no one 
else in a mission society like ours,” 
observed one of Maryknoll’s found- 
ers on one occasion. “‘It would take 
too long to grow if that were the 
case. No, good men, not great men, 
must make up every religious fami- 
ly, ours included. Should there be a 
need for uncommon sacrifices, for a 
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real tinge of the heroic — as there 
might well be at odd times — why, 
God’s arm is not shortened. He will 
provide.” 


GO BACK a mere century before 
Maryknoll was born, and you find 
the missioner struggling along in the 
sailing-ship days, with interminable 
delays, rough hardships, great haz- 
ards. Turn back the clock a few 
more centuries, and conditions get 
steadily worse, while the missioner 
gets more tough-fibered in the midst 
of them. He could hardly have been 
otherwise and survived spiritually. 
As for bodily survival, it was not 
entirely essential nor did it always 
come about. The missioner of those 
days lived in a kind of primeval 
chaos that was the normal state of 
three quarters of the globe in such 
unsettled times. 

Persecution of the Church was 
frequent — often severe — in most 
mission lands. Warfare of every sort 
was ubiquitous and chronic. Peace 


This Month’s Cover 


There’s no need to ask the little girl on our cover what 
she’s going to be when she grows up. Actions speak louder 
than words. We tiptoe away carefully at this point so as 
= not to interrupt her dream. There’ll be harsh reality i 
what will more than likely be her lot as a mother in Latin 
America: a long drab struggle to make ends meet for 
her family in both the spiritual and the material realms. 
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broke out seldom, if at all. A mis- 
sioner might have to become a 
martyr or a saint before he finished 
his assignment. It surprised no one 
except possibly himself when he be- 
came both. The biggest marvel to 
us, as we glance back at the mission- 
er in those rough centuries, is that 
he accomplished all the solid work 
he did under the conditions. Con- 
ditions were rugged but so was he. 


MISSION WORK is still something of 
a rough-and-tumble affair — even 
in the twentieth century. Undoubt- 
edly it will always be so in certain 
respects. There is never to be any 
. completely painless, pleasant and 
polite way to carry it out. 

The nature of mission work does 
not change. Its basic problems are 
the same as ever. There is the same 
intractable human element to deal 
with, always and everywhere. There. 
is the same human barrier of pride, 
ignorance and isolation to sur- 
mount. And there is need of the 
same charity, zeal and sacrifice on 
the part of today’s missioner — 
though not always in the same 
heroic degree as was demanded of 
the missioner in the past. 

On the physical side, however, 
the mission task has been greatly 
facilitated by the advances and 
amenities of the modern era. The 
lot of this century’s missioner is 
much mitigated by the fact that 
conditions are improved and hence 
take less out of him. He can use 
seven-league boots, magic carpets, 
wireless wonders, medical mercies. 
The sun still bakes him; mosquitoes 
still bite him. The wind of adversity 
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The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
| THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll was established in 1911. 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 
Holy See, to the mission fields 
owes of the world. <5 
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is not always tempered in his regard. 
But the routine of his days is a much 
milder affair than that entailed up- 
on the missioner of an older time. 

Happily, the missioner of today 
has much in common with the great 
men of the past. He does the same 
type of work in the same spirit, and 
he needs the same virtues. He does 
not need quite the same iron frame. 
He can be a little less hardy and 
still pass muster. Ir short, he is not 
required to be a hero all the time — 
only occasionally. 

And because a hero is nothing 
but a weak man plus the grace of 
God, the mission vocation is open 
to all. 
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@ Because he barely made the grade 
himself, Saint Dismas, the Good 
Thief, has a soft spot in his heart 
for those souls who seem not likely 
to make it. I picture him roving 
around left field in eternity, making 
shoestring catches of souls. 

I’ve often thought of Saint Dismas 
when I’ve offered Mass at the Puno 
prison, or heard confessions there, 
or just dropped in to talk with the 
three hundred men who always have 
a cheery greeting for the Padre. I 
have come to the conclusion that 
Saint Dismas must get out of breath, 
and his mind must spin pretty often, 
while he’s running around in this 
region, nabbing souls at the very 
last moment. 

Three of us look after the spiritual 
welfare of the prisoners, in the time 
we can steal from our duties at the 
local seminary. Perhaps this interest 
in the plight of such unfortunates 
runs in the blood of every Mary- 
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Saint Dismas 
fets 
Out of Breath 


BY FRANCIS P. MILROY, M.M. 


Clearing away the cobwebs that have overgrown their lives. 


knoller. All of us spent four years 
at our Major Seminary, just up the 
road from Sing Sing, the world’s 
most famous penitentiary. Many’s 
the night we knelt in prayer while 
the prison chaplain took the Holy 
Eucharist from our seminary chapel 
to give Communion to some con- 
demned criminal who that night 
was to meet his Maker. 

Our Father General Bishop Lane 
celebrated the first Pontifical Mass 
ever to take place in Sing Sing. It 
was the new Mass in honor of Saint 
Dismas. Saints Peter and Paul were 
prisoners; so were many Mary- 
knollers in Communist-dominated 
lands. But whatever the connection, 
I’m always amazed and consoled 
when I visit the city prison, just a 
block and a half from the seminary. 

One of the first things we did 
when we were given the job was to 
fix up the chapel. It is a small shed, 
attached to the adobe wall of the 
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cell block; the front of the chapel 
is open and overlooks the dirt patio. 
All the prisoners chipped into the 
collection that was taken up to 
finance the repairs. ae who tee 
himself on his 
leadership, got 
hold of a few 
volunteers, 
and they be- 
gan patching 
up the adobe 
walls of the 
chapel. We 
borrowed some cement from a near- 
by construction project and re- 
paired the floor. Then Julio and 
his crew set to work, using bor- 
rowed brushes to paint the interior. 

The underside of the thatch roof 
was adobed and painted blue, mak- 
ing it look as though the sky itself 
covers the altar. The star in the 
center was Julio’s idea. I think of 
him when I’m purifying the chalice 
at Mass and see this star reflected 
in the chalice cup. 

We started from the beginning 
with the altar rug. Adding a bit to 
the collection, gave us enough to 
buy seven sheepskins. The prisoners 
went to work on the hides removing 
the dirty wool, washing it, spinning 
threads. When all was ready, a red 
dye colored all the threads, and one 
of the men wove them into a fine 
rug. 

Another prisoner made two metal 
candle holders. The tabernacle was 
given a coat of gold paint — and 
the job seemed to have been fin- 
ished. Then one of the prisoners got 
the bright idea of making paper 
flowers for the altar. Now the little 
chapel in the prison looks clean and 
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devotional; it is a tribute to the 
prisoners, who all had a share in the 
renovation. 

Because our Blessed Mother’s 
mare is ever with these incarcerated 

children of 
hers, we se- 
cured a five- 
foot statue of 
the Immacu- 
late Heart of 
Mary, for the 
prison. High 
in the wall 
outside the chapel, the men pre- 
pared a niche. They made a glass 
door for the niche. Behind the panel 
burns a blue vigil light before the 
statue of the Patroness of the prison. 
Now this statue of Our Lady looks 
down on all the prisoners, as they 
lead their sad lives in the patio be- 
low. We were also able to put a 
statue of Our Lady of Fatima in a 
glass-covered niche in the wall of 
the women’s section of the prison. 

On our Saturday visits, we stop 
to chat with the men. They look 
up from their work and give us 
friendly greetings, in one or other 
of three languages. Each means a 
welcome greeting whether it’s a 
Metizo saying, “Buenos Dias, Pad- 
re,” or a Quechua saying, ‘“‘Camisa- 
raki,” or an Aymara saying, “‘Hi- 
manalya.”” 

We offer to hear the confessions 
of those who speak Spanish and 
promise to send an Aymara or Que- 
chua-speaking priest from the par- 
ish for those who can’t. I long to be 
able to speak all three languages; 
it’s impatient I am to master the 
required three years of Spanish that 
will open the door to the study of 
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Quechua and Aymara 

There is scarcely a church in Peru 
that has more men at any Sunday 
Mass than attend at the Puno pris- 
on. It is a grand and willing turn- 
out. The women prisoners have per- 
mission to come in from their quar- 
ters to attend Sunday Mass. 

Quite a sight greets the eye of 
the priest as he turns around for the 
sermon. Because the chapel is raised 
off the ground, the preacher can 
see beyond the prison walls. The 
panorama includes the quiet blue 
waters of Lake Titicaca, and the 
balsa boats with their white sails 
shining in the sunlight. 

More often than not, the Mass is 
scarcely over when outside bands 
begin to play the weird repetitious 
melody that betokens a fiesta get- 
ting under way. The bass drummer 
is inthe center:-Surrounding him 
are some ten men, who blow and 
puff into their homemade reed 
pipes. When one band tires, another 
takes up the refrain. 

The big feasts of the Church cal- 
endar bring us the most consola- 
tions. For weeks before, we have the 
help of the major seminarians who 
are home on vacation. Some of them 
speak Aymara, and two are adept 








in all three languages. Last year 
they prepared over fifty prisoners 
for their First Communion. 

We made a big day of it. The al- 
tar was decorated with paper flow- 
ers, and crepe-paper cutouts were 
hanging from strings. Such decora- 
tions delight these simple people. 

The Vicar General of the diocese 
confirmed all the First Communi- 
cants after Mass. Before leaving, we 
gave each of the three hundred 
prisoners a small bag containing a 
package of cigarettes. Even such 
small gifts as these brought light to 
the eyes of the receivers, and a fer- 
vent “Thank you, Padre!” from the 
heart of each prisoner. 

Fortunately, saints don’t have the 
limitations we missioners have. The 
time we can spend in working among. 
the prisoners does not amount to a 
great deal. But I’m sure that Saint 
Dismas is busy with their troubles 
every minute of the day, making 
many a miraculous catch. 

If you’ve ever tried to move fast 
for any length of time, at an altitude 
of over ten thousand feet, you'll 
understand what. I mean when I 
say that Saint Dismas must get 
pretty dizzy on occasion, chasing 
souls for us. 


AS YOU REQUESTED...... 


Every year in December our editors get a flood of mail 
requesting reproductions of our Madonna covers — 
original paintings by artist Joseph W. Little. Because 
of the way our covers are printed we haven’t been able 
to fulfill these requests. But now as a contribution to 
the Marian Year, we have reproduced the four most 
popular of these on high quality paper, each 11 by 14 
inches, each suitable for framing. The set may be 
purchased.See coupon on page 34. 
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YOU reach Souls... 


because you help to train teachers, catechists, nurses, doctors, 
social workers, who go to the pagan world armed with skill and 
knowledge. They are your missioners. 


YOUR support enables us to train our Sisters for their work with 
souls. It entitles you to a share in the reward promised to all 
who help spread God’s kingdom. 


















Yap! That’s All, Yap! 


BY SISTER MIRIAM THOMAS 


@ THE First stop for the military 
plane from Guam is Yap. Flying 
over it, we easily picked out the 
four main islands and the ten small- 
er ones. Here under the tutelage of 
Uncle Sam live 4,200 souls of whom 
2,200 are Catholics cared for by 
American Jesuits. 

Soon theplane landed on the bay, 
and the three Maryknoll Sisters sta- 
tioned on Yap were alongside in a 
boat. Several little brown lads, clad 
only in loincloths, hopped aboard 
and took my baggage. 

As we walked towards the school 
where the Maryknoll Sisters teach, 
we saw many perambulating hay- 
stacks. Many of the island women 
don grass skirts. The girls don dress- 
es for school but change to grass 
skirts as soon as they get home. 

At Mass the next morning, I was 
happy to see the boys on the altar 
wearing long white cassocks. Right 
after Mass, however, the same lads 
put out the candles and fixed the 
altar covering, hustling about the 
sanctuary, clad in their everyday 
garb — red loincloths. 

During our stay, Father Bailey 
took us in an outrigger canoe for a 
visit to neighboring Gagil Island. 
The people came running to meet 
us. First an old couple, then some 
children, followed by a crowd of 
many other islanders. One of the 
boys ran up a nearby coconut tree 
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and brought down several. He sliced 
off the tops and offered us each a 
drink of coconut water. Others on 
the welcoming committee gave us 
bananas. And we had a chance to 
sample Yap’s favorite drink, chep 
(an unfermented wine). 

Next we. went to the church. 
What builders the Spanish were! 
Here on this bit of an island lost in 
the immensity of the Pacific, a 
Spanish Padre had put up a beauti- 
ful octagonal chapel with an arched 
roof. The furnishings are strictly 
Yapese. The altar is decorated with 
shells and pieces of coral. Suspended 
above the Sacred Heart statue is a 
huge crown, bejeweled with shells 
and coral. 

We learned from the people that 
the priest who built this chapel had 
been executed during World War II. 
His chapel suffered from the bomb- 
ings but has since been repaired. 

A clock means little to these i 
land people. They schedule things 
by the tides. We left Gagil in time 
to ride the high tide through Taga- 
ren Canal. This was dug years ago 
when the Germans occupied these 
islands. The canal was so narrow 
that wealmostscraped the mangrove 
bushes on either side of the canoe. 
Through the clear blue water we saw 
white, blue, rose and purple coral. 

Small wonder these people love 
their island world! We did, too. 
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The sunshine line at the Civil Hospital, Kandy, Ceylon; Sister 
Jacqueline, of Alton, Ill., puts her tiny tots in order. 





OUT OUR WAY 


A refreshing glimpse of life 


down on an East African farm. 
BY THOMAS F. GIBBONS, M.M. 


@ EVERYWHERE I go these days I see 
clusters of harvested sorghum. It’s 
harvest time for the people in Nye- 
na. 
Late one afternoon when the lake 
breezes pleasantly tempered the 
heat of the declining sun, I strolled 
along a sandy path, lined on both 
sides by sisal plants. I waved to 
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Bibiana and Marcella, who were 
coming along on another path. On 
her head Bibiana was carrying some 
firewood. They shouted, ““May 
Jesus Christ be praised.” I an- 
swered, “Amen,” and walked along. 
Peacefully, the cows and goats were 
grazing on the grass. 

Crouching down, I squeezed 
through the branches re the 
entrance to Patrici’s homestead—a 
cluster of four mud huts surrounded 
by densely woven thorn bushes. I 
had come to see Patrici’s son James. 
A new year would start soon, and 
that meant more young boys for 
Nyegezi, the junior seminary. This 
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year I am mainly interested in 
James although Gregory and 
Anthony are also entering the semi- 
nary this year. Somehow, I seemed 
to be especially interested in James. 

As I entered the clearing, Patrici 
came out of his hut, rubbing his 
eyes. He shook my hand. Then he 
brought me a stool to sit on. 

“Did you sleep well, Patrici?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

‘And have you slept well, 
Father?” 

“Yes, Patrici.”” No conversation 
in these parts can be started without 
these familiar Kikwaya greetings. 

‘Where is James?” I asked. 

**He is out in the field, chasing the 
small birds away from the grain. 
Sure have our hands full, harvesting 
the grass and keeping the birds 
away. Jim likes his job; he makes a 
game of outwitting the birds. He 
has rigged up a rope lengthwise in 
the field. The clattering of the tin 
cans tied to the rope puts all the 
birds to flight. He does not use his 
slingshot much any more; he thinks 
the rope trick is more effective. Of 
course, if he feels a little hungry, he 
brings a yellow bird down with his 
sling.” 

Peals of laughter broke upon us. 
Theodora and Monica were leading 
the cows and goats home. Running 
to and fro, keeping the animals mov- 
ing in a straight path, the girls were 
enjoying themselves immensely. 
Juliana, Patrici’s wife, came next. 
She was carrying the firewood for 
the evening meal. Tobias and Carol 
were with her, each carrying a 
gourd of water. 

Juliana was glad to see me. She 
knew I had come to inquire about 
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James. She had hoped and prayed 
he would go to the seminary and be 
just like Michael, who is to enter the 
major seminary for the coming 
semester. Being the mother of a 
large Christian family, Juliana is 
proud to have some of her chil- 
dren living for God. Her daughter 
Theresa is a nurse in the Musoma 
hospital and her son Pascali works 
there, too. 

I lingered a while to tell her how 
happy I am about Michael and 
James going to the seminary. Am- 
bling home, there was joy in my 
heart. Darkest Africa is seeing the 
light. Somehow I feel that when 
this generation comes into its own, 
and Africa is fully illumined, her 
light will keep burning brightly; 
whereas other lands’ lights, burning 
for centuries, may flicker and fade. 


Miles from a church but not from grace. 




































Father MecNiff helps in the arrange- 
ments. Right: As old as the Incas is the 
custom of presenting a flaming torch. 
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Fling 


BinpiAns tingle with excitement 
as a fiesta starts, high on the wind- 
swept altiplano of the Andes. Holi- 
day and holyday spirits are blended. 
The reed pipes (left) make haunt- 
ingly sad melodies but then the 
mood of the players changes, and 
their music becomes wild and gay 
— like a rollicking Highland fling. 





A variety of ingredients makes a fiesta: vivid costumes, rich in tra- 
ditions (above); breath-taking mountain panoramas (below); the Padre 


at the altar — rapt Indians joining him in offering the Holy Sacrifice. 
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Father Thomas F. Foley prays over the grave of an Indian of the 
altiplano. For him and his brothers, life’s celebrations are few, 
its woes many, its true hope the endless fiesta with God. 
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40x$500 


® MARYKNOLL is sending a 
large group of missioners to 
fields afar: to Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Central America, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile and 
Africa. Forty priests are in 
the group, plus several 
Brothers. 

Most of these missioners 
will go into areas that have 
been stricken by years of 
war. They will go to people 
and to refugees who have 
been hoping and praying for 
someone to come to help 
them amid the devastation. They will 
go to help the people — in body and 
in soul. It is hard to overstate the im- 
portance of their going. 

An Archbishop surprised us the 
other day with the statement, “I have 
one thing against Maryknoll.” 

“What is that?” we asked. 

“Your missioners work so efficiently, 
so effectively, so hard, with such high 
ideals and standards, it is difficult to 
keep up with them. That, of course,” 
he added, “is not ao complaint.” 
Delighted as we are to send them, 
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t enclose $......to help pay the passage of one Mary- 
knoll missioner to his field of work. | wish him success! 



















and as they are to go, they can't go 
on wings. The cost for each is $500 
for travel. This, in brief, is our problem. 

Forty priests times $500 is $20,000. 
It must be found somehow, somewhere, 
soon — unless we borrow the money, 
and we don't like to do that. If you 
can't help, will you kindly recommend 
the idea to someone else? For any 
portion (large or small) of the $500, 
we shall be most grateful. 

If you supply the fares, we'll see 
that the missioners get to their assigned 
countries. 
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Outside the church that’s atop a department store in downtown Tokyo. 


A Princely Gift 


Did these men know that there 


was no room for Him in the Inn? 


BY LEOPOLD H. TIBESAR, M.M. 


@ cinza and Z Street, in Tokyo, are 
Japan, just as Broadway and Times 
Square are New York. Maryknoll 
has had a small church at Ginza 
and Z Street these past six years. 
Maryknoll is to retain its small 
church for five years more. 

This church isn’t built on the 
ground, with a Gothic spire point- 
ing to heaven amid the skyscrapers, 
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like Trinity Church in downtown 
New York. Maryknoll’s church 
scrapes the skies in its own right, for 
it is located atop the Mitsukoshi 
Department Store building, at the 
crossroads of Japan. 

The story began in 1946, when all 
was postwar chaos here, and the 
Occupation was in its infancy, and 
many a former stately building was 
a burned-out shell. 

Some American Army chaplains 
and civilians and a little group of 
Japanese men and women gathered 
together, to seek a place where all 
Catholics of whatever skin might 
meet to worship God in common as 
their faith dictates. They thought 
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that Ginza and Z, atop the burned- 
out Mitsukoshi Department Store 
offered an ideal site. They got the 
place repaired. It was blessed early 
in 1947 by Archbishop Peter T. 
Doi. He appointed me the first 
pastor; and [ was succeeded five 
years later by Father Thomas Bar- 
ry, the present incumbent. 

A little while ago the young, 
handsome and brilliant manager of 
the store, Mr. Nagamine, came to 
my Office. He carried with him a 
contract re-leasing the space to us 
for a further five years. In some 
trepidation I asked about terms. 

He smiled and said, ““The same 
as in the past.” Never having had 
a contract in the past, I was not 
sure we wouldn’t be presented with 
a handsome bill for rent. 

He laughed as he said: “We de- 
sire no past rent and we desire no 
future rent. You pay only for light, 
water and heat for your section.” 

I was speechless. A whole floor of 
a building, on one of the finest loca- 
tions for a church in all Japan! It 
would cost $36,000 a year to rent 
this space. Was it believable? 

Mr. Nagamine handed me the 
signed contract with a smile. He 
said: “I’m not a Catholic, Father, 
only I hope the Church will get the 
most out of the use of that space in 
its work for the New Japan. Open 
it up widely. Invite everyone in to 
learn what the Catholic Church has 
to offer us for the days ahead.” 

If there are many more Japanese 
like Mr. Nagamine and Mr. Iwase, 
his superior officer, who made this 
princely gift possible, there ought 
to be many bright days ahead for 
Japan and its good people. 
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NO STRINGS 


A STRINGLESS GIFT is one 
which you send to Maryknoll to be 
used as we see fit for the most press- 
ing and urgent need at the moment 
on any of the four continents where 
Maryknoll is established. It is the 
kind of gift we like — no strings. 


The mission fields and Maryknoll 
in the U.S.A. have many emer- 
gency needs arising out of the na- 
ture of our work. If you cannot 
decide which need is the greatest, 
make your gift stringless. We pre- 
fer such. . 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
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Mir was my unex- 
pected pleasure one 
Sunday to celebrate 
Mass in the Kikuyu 
Reserve, on the out- 
skirts of Nairobi. For 
some time there has 
been a State of 





Emergency here in ‘ 
BY THOMAS N. QUIRK 


the colony of Kenya 
because of the terror- 
ist activities of the secret society 
called the Mau Mau. 

The leaders of this society are 
nearly all Kikuyus, who inhabit the 
district around Nairobi. By preying 
on their people’s inborn fear of 
black magic, these unscrupulous 
leaders have forced many of the 
Kikuyus to take an oath that they 
will obey the wishes of these men 
whatever they are called upon to 
do. Failure to obey, they are told, 
will bring terrible penalties on them 
and their families. 

So successful has this diabolical 
scheme been that some five hundred 
Europeans, Asians, and Africans 
have been murdered by the poor 
deluded followers. The majority of 
those slain have been persons who 
genuinely loved the Africans and 
those working with the Government 
to better the lot of the natives. 
Missionaries are also on the pro- 
scribed list but so far few have been 
killed because the loyal Kikuyu 
Catholics have protected them. 

I was very happy when the Holy 
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Roses for the RIKUYUS 
(a Sie ay 


Reserve asked me to 
take his place for that 
Sunday. I was anx- 
ious to meet and com- 
fort these loyal 
Kikuyu Catholics 
who must stand the 
daily persecution of 
their own disloyal 
tribesmen and also the suspicion of 
the defenders of the law who are 
striking out in the dark at the per- 
nicious secret society. 

Since the chapel in the Kikuyu 
Reserve was rather poor, I decided 
to take along all the roses I could 
find in my garden, to brighten up 
the altar. I know how the Africans 
love flowers, so after Mass I told the 
Kikuyu altar boy to distribute the 
roses to the people. I then busied 
myself packing my Mass kit and 
forgot all about the flowers. 

Imagine my surprise, on emerg- 
ing from the sacristy, to find the peo- 
ple kneeling before the altar rail. 
The altar boy was beckoning me to 
begin a ceremony. Reluctantly I 
complied but gradually I began to 
enjoy this chance to offer each of 
the Kikuyu Catholics a rose. 

ine the consternation of the 
Padri who will celebrate Mass there 
next year on this particular Sun- 
day, when he will be asked to begin 
the ceremony of distributing roses 
to the Kikuyus. 
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THIS ROOM HAS BEEN 
DONATED BY 
___ELLEN MLAUGHLIN __ 


IN MEMORY OF 
PATRICK M‘°LAUGHLIN 
















This is the picture of the plaque on the door of the room of 
a Maryknoll seminarian. It reminds him to pray daily for a 
the donor and the deceased in whose memory the room 

has been donated. Generation after generation, semi- 

narians training for the missions will use this room. 


You, too, can memorialize one you love. The offering for 
a memorial room for a student in the Maryknoll Seminary 
is $1,500. For a priest-professor, $2,500. 





THE MARYKNOL FATHERS, Maryknoli P.O., N. Y. 


gene fo eidieaa $5 «foward the fiteen hundred dollors needed for ar 
memorial room in the Maryknoll Seminary. 
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@ as varied as thumbprints are the 
hats in this Latin-American album. 
Left: Indian dancers in a Corpus 
Christi procession. Right: Dignity is 
the watchword. Above: Two lassies 
from the altiplano; hats to ‘match. 





This La Paz Bolivia Indian was glad to 
oblige when Sister Angelica suggested, 
‘*Turn around so they can get a look 
at the pride and joy on your head.” 


What is a little girl’s hat made of? 
Maria can answer that: ‘‘They’re cut 
from the same cloth as the rhyme: of 
sugar and spice and everything nice.” 


A papaya leaf shields a Bolivian boy 
against the jungle sun. Right: Dresses 
are drab in Siuna, Nicaragua, but hats 
and smiles are like spring mornings. 


Lace mantillas are fashion-right when 
a Guatemalan miss prays to the Creator. 
He equips the distaff human mind with 
an endless treasure of ideas for hats. 
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Father McGuinness has 53,000 reasons for this mission method. 


BY EDWARD J. McGUINNESS, M.M. 


@ wit THE rains past and the blue 
sky filled with the big white puffy 
clouds, I’m lining up my mission, 
trips for the weeks ahead. My cal- 
endar is so marked up that I guess 
I will not be here in Cuilco for a 
good part of the next month. 

Our catechist system is going 
ahead at full speed. It’s a method 
devised to care for 53,000 people 
in and around Cuilco. Even if all 
of them lived in one town, two 
priests would have to step some to 
keep up with the job. But the task 
is all the more formidable because 
our parishioners live in over a hun- 
dred different villages. It takes us 
two days to reach the farthest vil- 
lage in the parish. 

We think we have a working plan 
that is a practical answer to the 
situation; the plan involves mis~ 
sionary Catholic Action. A group 
of men meet here every Sunday. 
We started with two volunteers, sev- 
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eral months ago; now we have 
thirty-nine in the group. These men 
represent twelve vil in the 
neighborhood of Cuilco. I give them 
a talk, explaining some point of 
doctrine. Upon returning to their 
villages, each of the thirty-nine men 
visits five houses during the week. 
Calls are made in the evenings, 
when the family is gathered to- 
gether. All recite the rosary, and 
then the catechist speaks on the 
point of doctrine that was explained 
at the Sunday conference. 

In numbers, that means that the 
conference I give to these men on 
Sunday is heard in 195 homes dur- 
ing the coming week. Because there 
are about five people in every fami- 
ly, that means that 975 people have 
an opportunity to hear a point of 
doctrine explained each week. It 
might seem to be spreading things 
pretty thin — but if the weekly in- 
structions are continued as a perma- 
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nent system, it is bound to produce 
substantial results. 

My immediate objectives are to 
get more men into the group that 
comes to the central mission every 


Sunday; and to maintain the moti- - 


vation of those already on the job. 
I urge the catechists to be on the 
lookout for likely helpers in the 
homes they visit. Contented and 
zealous catechists easily recruit oth- 
ers to join in and help. 

The present system takes care of 
the vicinity of Cuilco. But what 
about the more distant parts of the 
parish? People living in those sec- 
tions never come as far as Cuilco. 
Last week I spent eleven hours in 
the saddle, to visit a man I had pre- 
viously cured when, in a dying con- 
dition, he had called for the priest. 
I made the trip to persuade him to 
help me establish a catechetical 
center in his village. He lives in 
Santa Rosa, a village that is cen- 
trally located in the region. Once 
the ball is rolling, I hope to return 
to Santa Rosa every two weeks. I'll 
say Mass and give them a confer- 
ence. After a while, the visits can 
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taper down to one a month, so 
that I can have time to do the same 
thing in another direction — and 
thus open a new center for cate- 
chists. 

Experience shows us that this sys- 
tem is what we have been leoking 
for. It has been used in many mis- 
sion lands. Our bishop picked up 
the idea when he visited Maryknoll. 
A veteran missioner suggested that 
it was the only method that can 
achieve the. re-christianization of 
Latin America. 

The plan is based on Our Lord’s 
mission methods. He chose twelve 
Apostles and 72 disciples, and sent 
them out two by two. There are 
hints in the Gospel that Our Lord 
must have briefed the Apostles and 
disciples on methods. Details are 
not recorded but the general idea 
is there. It’s certain that the Apos- 
tles and disciples reported back to 
Our Lord, to give accounts of their 
activities. The system we use is 
patterned after that found in the 
records of Christian beginnings un- 
der Christ’s guidance in Galilee 
and Judea. 
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Confidential! But the author 
BY JAMES J. 


m MY First sick call in Africa, like 
most Holy Hours, started off in 
church but I stayed there only a 
few minutes — just long enough to 
get the Holy Oils and the Eucharist. 
Then we were off — Jesus, Alfista 
and myself. 

Alfista, a young Luo, had come 
in shortly before g A.M., with the 
word that a fellow villager was very 
sick and in need of the Last Sacra- 
ments. The sick man was Joseph 
Omuga. His village, as I was to find 
out, was a good distance away. 

As we left the church, Alfista took 
the lead, setting a fast pace. The 
presence of Christ in the Host, the 
haste and the surrounding hills, 
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won’t mind if you eavesdrop. 
KUHN, M.M. 


helped suggest Mary, carrying this 
same Christ and going “with haste 
into the hill country” to assist her 
cousin Elizabeth. 

It is through you, Mary, that 
Christ became man. Help us love 
Him as He deserves. As your visit 
helped Elizabeth and her son St. 
John the Baptist, may this visit help 
Joseph Omuga. Remind Jesus that 
“*he whom He loves is sick.” 

On the way we passed many 
pagan villages and were greeted by 
some of the pagans. 

These are those other sheep, 
Jesus, of whom You said: “Other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring [that] there 
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may be one fold and one shepherd.” 
Good Shepherd, the number of 
those who know You not is great 
and: Your helpers are few. In our 
mission we have only twenty-four 
priests, eight Sisters and two Broth- 
ers, to care for some 254,000 of Thy 
people; with more than 240,000 of 
them still in the darkness. I know 
Your answer: “Pray ye the Lord of 


»-the harvest, that he send forth la- 
borers into his harvest.” 


O Mary, Mother of the Good 
Shepherd and Mother of all men, 
draw many to His service. 

When we were about twenty min- 
utes from the sick man’s village, my 
guide told me to go on ahead as he 
had spotted some stray sheep. It 
reminded me of the lost sheep. I 
thought of former safaris and the 
many who have slipped back into 
paganism. 

How You love them, despite their 
rejection of Thee. How gladly You 
would leave the gg, to bring back 
each of those strays. 

I hear my guide behind me whis- 
tling and shooing, sparing no pains 
to keep his lost sheep headed in the 
right direction. Among them are 
also a few tiny lambs. 

O Jesus, Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, have 
mercy on our wayward sheep and 
on all who have rejected Thee 
throughout the whole world. 

Passing through a dried-up river 
bed, we made our way up another 
hill. There in the distance was the 
sick man’s village. A bell on a cow’s 
neck, as if taking the place of a hand 
bell, annouttced the approach of 
Our Saviour. Five grass-roofed huts 
made up the village; my guide 
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pointed to Joseph’s house. Entering, 
I found Joseph lying on a bed of 
skins. On one wall hung a food pot. 
The room was divided into two 
sections by a latticework of sticks; 
in one half was an open fireplace 
surrounded by some rocks and a 
small log seat. A few pagans and 
some Catholics, who were sitting in 
this section, left so I could hear, 
Joseph’s confession. A hen and her 
chicks scurried out from under my 
— as I stepped to the side of the 


Another reminder, dear Jesus, of 
Your longing to draw all men to 
Yourself — as the hen gathers her 
chicks. 

His wife and relatives.and friends 
came into the room again. The 
Christians prayed as I gave him Our 
Lord in Holy Communion; the non- 
Christians looked on, wondering 
what it was all about. While Joseph 
made his thanksgiving, I said a few 
words of comfort to his wife. Then I 
spoke to the non-Christians, letting 
them know that Christ was really 
present in the Sacred Host and that 
He longed to give Himself to them 
also, if only they would prepare for 
Baptism. 

O Jesus, living in Joseph Omuga, 
work through him, as well as in him, 
and draw all Joseph’s tribe, espe- 
cially those still outside Thy one 
true fold, to Thy. Sacred Heart in 
the Holy Eucharist. , 

My Holy Hour was over. Joseph 
Omuga received his God. How 
many countless other graces God 
spread throughout the world, as His 
Son passed through these lonely 
villages scattered over a bleak Afri- 
can countryside! 
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CA OUR HOME ECONOMICS 
|’ ae S AFRI school, Riberalta, Bolivia, can 
|. hae N DAR ye" train mothers if someone will 

provide: stove, $125; cooking 
| ts oo “ dian ang utensils, $100; supplies, $100. 
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| TWO missioners for the 
price of ONE < 


The Catechist doubles 
the missioner’s teaching 
capacity. He may not 
know as much as the 
highly trained Mary- 
knoller—but he does know 
his people and can speak 
their language. And the 
Catechist sets the Mary- 
knoller free for tasks 
where a priest is needed. 


That is why every Mary- 
knoller asks for a Cate- 
chist. It costs only $15 a 
month to supply one. We 
recommend this as the 
best bargain in the entire 
mission field ! 


THE 





1. Father Beda Chang was one of 
the most popular priests in Shang- 
hai. He preached to great crowds. 


4. Angered, the Reds tried tor- 
ture and beatings to force Father 
to surrender to their campaign. 


2. The top Communist officials of 
Shanghai picked him to head their 
puppet National Catholic Church. 


5. After many weeks of this bru- 
tality, Father Chang died. Then 
he was ordered secretly buried. 














3. Taken into custody, Father was 
showered with every luxury, still 
he refused to yield to the Reds. 


6. Later when his funeral Mass 
was held, thousands honored the 
martyr, despite the Communists. 








d 
unists. 





